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REVIEW. 


LETTERS ON ENGLAND, 


CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. 


Mr. White is no common proficient in the school of 
Hervey, nor can a better specimen of prose run mad be 
found in the pages of his master, than in the followin: 
definition of a burial ground—though some of our read- 
ers may think that in this pathetic effusion, our author 
had Dr. Johnson’s “ Meditation on a Pudding” in his eye. 
We shall, for the se of comparison, give the reader 
Mr. White’s “reflection,” as well as Johnson’s “medita- 
tion ;”—for our own wg we think that the American 
has indisputably excelled the great lexicographer,—but 
first, we present the doctor’s “meditation,” which is 
as follows :-—~ ' 








Meditation on a Pudding. 

«Let us seriously reflect of what a pudding is composed. 
It is com of Flour, that once waved in the golden 
grain, and drank the dews of the morning; of Milk pres- 
sed from the swelling udder, by the gentle hand of the 
beauteous milk-maid, whose beauty and innocence might 
have recommended a worse draught; who, while she 
stroked the udder, indulged no ambitious thought of wan- 
dering in palaces ; formed no plans for the destruction of 
her fellow-creatures ;—Milk which is drawn from the 
cow, that useful animal, that eats the grass of the field, 
and supplies us with that which made the food of the 
greatest part of mankind in the age which the poets have 
agreed to call golden. It is made with an Egg, that 
miracle of *, whicI\the theoretical Burnet has com- 

ared to ¢ on. An Egg contains water within its 

eautiful smooth surface; and an unformed mass, by the 
incubation of the parent, becomes a regular animal, fur- 
nished with bones and sinews, and covered with feathers. 
Let us consider; can there be more wanting to complete 
the meditation on a pudding? If more is wanting, more 
may be found, It contams Salt, which keeps the sea 
from putrefaction : Salt, which is made the image of in- 
tellectual excellence, contributes to the formation of a 
pudding.” Now follows Mr. White’s reflections on a 
burial d :— 

«A burial ground is the ultimate end of life’s journey, 
the point at which suffering mortals meet from 
the shafts of malice, the stings of disease, from dangers 
that threaten or alarm, and from the cup of misery.— 
Whatever may have been the views of ingividuals in this 
life, whether ambitious or unaspiring, whether mean or 
noble,—whatever the wishes which filled their breasts, 
whether in consonange to religion and virtue, or infidelity 
and sin, they all terminate in the grave. Within this 
gloomy, dark, and narrow cell, the wretched dependant, 
and the proudly gay, res’ ally well, unconscious of 
their former difference. Tne .aughty and the humble, 
the oppressed and the oppressor, the gay voluptuary and 
the retired indigent, the statesman and the peasant, the 
philosopher and the untutored labourer, here mingle to- 

er, and in one undistinguished mass, mix their moul- 
ering remains.””—Here we break of to assure the reader 
we have only transcribed one half of the rhapsody, and 
lest Mr. White, from this specimen of his exhorting 
powers, should be taken for some bewildered missionary of 
methodism, we can aflirm there is no truth in the con- 
jecture, nor was it till we arrived at page 284, tat our 
author, by discovering: himself to be a follower of Escu- 
lapius instead of Westley, explains the cause of those 
violent emotions which he so often betrays on the sub- 
ject of grave yards—his brotherhood seldom visiting 
these scenes of their triumphs without many “ compunc- 
tious visitings of nature.”—We allude to the following 
impertinent effusion of ped:ntry. “At my second visit 
(to Mr. Pearson, surgeon,) among other matters which 
became the subject of conversation, he informed me that 
the practice first adopted by Mr. Horne, of removing 
strictures in the urethra by caustic, was losing its repu- 
tation, from the many instances witich had occurred of 
its melancholy and dangerous effects, particularly in th 
production of abscesses, AND FISTULAS IN PeRinaco. Mr. 
Pearson observed, that he never made use of it; and that 
he had ra:ciy seen a case of stricture, which would not 
yield to the proper application of the common meTaLiic 
noverg !” &e. ke. &e. 

Mr. White however makes some atonement, when he 
condescends to exchange metaphor for manufactures 5 
his account of the pertection, to which the letter are 
brought, being suiliciently smusing to present to the 
reader, 





“Some of the plainest and most common articles, 
which are every moment presented to us are formed by 
machinery as beautiful as ingenious, and but for the lat- 
ter it would be impracticable to make them so cheap us 
they are offered. Such for instance as buttons for thir- 
teen pence a groce, (and a reputable author asserts for a 
fact, that buttons have been really gilt with gold for 3$d 
per groce,) and whips fur seven shillings a dozen. I saw 
aman sharpen 400 pins ii a minute, and the author of 
the magnificent Birmingham «2cctory says he saw a boy 
12 years old spin 7200 pin heads in a minute. I have 
seen (in Sheffield) scissors of such highly finished work- 
manship, as to be sold for 3 guineas a pair; these are in- 
tended for the London and Paris markets. I have had 
some others of so diminutive a size as to weigh oniy one 
grain and a half, and to measure in length little more 
than a quarter of an inch. I saw knives for the pocket 
which contained 36 articles, and one was !ately made 
which had in it 16 articles, measured ten sixteenths of 
a! _ in length, and waghed one pennyweight and a 

For the amusement of the ladies we extract Mr. 
White’s opinion of the relative beauty of the English and 
Americans. 

“It willbe, perhaps, somewhat- hasty to assert, that Eng- 
lish women are not generally more beautiful ‘than ours. 
With much of the rosy tint and alabaster white, they 
have less delicacy and regularity of feature than Ameri- 
can women generally. So fine indeed are their complex- 
ions, that it often supplies the want of that conformation 
of features which peculiarly constitutes beauty; and I 
have frequentiy been mistaken in the opinion I have 
formed ofta woman’s face from this circumstance. They 
owe to the peculiar nature of the climate the fairness and 
floridity of their complexions. It is equally exempt from 
the scorching heat of torrid latitudes, which tans the 
skin and produces sallowness, and from the rigor of the 
icy regions which shrivels and contracts the features. 

«“ The atmosphere is generally filled with a profusion of 
warm and moist exhalations, and a thick canopy of clouds 
interrupts the rays of the sun;. thus adding to the infu- 
ence of cleanliness and domestic comfort of the higher, 
middle and some of the inferior ciasses, in giving a lively 
bloom to the countenance, and an evidence of vigorous 
health. Although I am willing to admit the general 
comeliness of English women, 4 am not disposed to admit 
the sentiment of a late writer, that England is the native 
seat of female beauty, or that it is found here in a higher 
degree of perfection than almost any other country. The 
operation of the same cause, in part, which gives them 
such fine complexions renders them more robust; and 
they have consequently not such good figures generally, 
or so much ease or gracefulness in their movements as my 
fair countrywomen. ‘The complexien of the men is 
equally fine. {t is a fact the reverse of that which be- 
trays the residence of a Georgian or Carolinian, and ex- 
cept when I meet one of them strolling along the streets, 
I did not behold any who hed the brown hue bordering 
on the tawney, or the sallow countenance of half animated 
beings, whe seemed to have lived in dirt, or to have just. 
risen from it.” 

We know not what credit exw be attached to the fol- 
lowing relation of English depravity. 

«“ The Church-yard of St. Philip (in Birmingham) is a 
thoroughfare. Turn stiles are placed at various places, 
and it is enclosed with a low wall, surmounted with an 
iron railing. During the day a evowd incessantly passing 
through it; at night it is made the seat of libertinism, 
and is profaned by the drunken practices of the ‘sons of 
Beiial.’ The remarks | have made relative to the burial 
ground of St. Philip’s Church, are applicable to many 
others, (i have before had occasion to notice the indero- 
rous and irreligious appearance which many of the 
Church-yards presented to me; for I had frequently 
found them to be as pubiic asthe highways; footpaths 
cress them in all directions; amd I recollect to have 
seen one ini Shefheld entirely exposed to the rude steps 
of every human and brute being.) But custom makes 
people blind and deaf to the occurrences which pass 
before them every day and night; and such indeed is its 
force that it is questionable wiether the inhabitants who 
occupy the semicircular range of buildings contiguous to 
the grave-yard even notice wiwut is transacted below 
their eyes, or hear the loud re-echoes of the noisy throng 
who make this hallowed spot the scene for their mirth 
and impiety. From the workshops, the mamuifactories, 
andthe schools, the buys and giris throng to sport 
among the towbs ; furgetfel or uanindiut taat their 
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rude steps are pressing the sod over a parent, a sister, er 
a brother. 

“On Sunday evenings,” ways a feeling writer on this 
subject, “these indecorums are still more reprehensible 


It is then that the prescribed duties of public worship 
in the furmer part of the day, are inverted. The igno 
rance and idleness (for the offenders are, in general, too 


young nd too illiterate to commit a wilful crime,) of the 
whole towneseem then to be emptied into the Church. 
yard. itis then the boys and girs from 8 to 12 years of 
age and upw ards, meet together without parent, pastor 
or guide, and are turned to then own devices hey 
dance in rings upon some of the flat tombstones ; the 
smaller ones play at hide and seek among the graves 
they fling handfuls of the new mould at each other; 
one acts as the hare, the rest as the hounds. Thev 
absolutely run each other down in this novel chase, and 
do not give up the pursuit till their legs, hands and voices 
are no longer able to sustain their wanton diversion 
The little violators jump for wages over the dead, to s 
how many more graves one trespasser can leap titan 
another; and still more, soldiers are mustered and roll 
called in this devoted place.”’ 

We conclude these hasty remarks upon what in our 
humble opinion, may be pronounced as weak a produc- 
tion as ever issued from the American press, by advising 
Mr. White (and we do not despair that our advice will 
reach him—as his Letters have reached us,) to drop the 
author for the patriot, and to make haste to testify that 
love for his native land which he expresses so frequently 
in his work, by ceasing to afford further matter of re- 
proach to the literature of his country. 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
OF DISCOVERING THE NATURE OF A SOIL BY 
THE SITUATION AND SURFACE 

Tse Farmer takes a view of the land before 
buys or hires it ; and he will thus make some dis- 
coveries from the situation and the service. 

Hills are in general poor and barren ; and low 
grounds rich and fruitful. This arises from a natu- 
ral cause. The fine mould being light and-loose, 
is easily washed from its other mixtures in the ge 
neral soil ; and being carried off from the hilly parts 
by the rains, the remainder becomes so ef the 
poorer. And from the same cause, the vallies ar 
enriched beyond their natural condition, becaus: 
the fine earth, which is washed from the soil of the 
hills, is carried to them. ‘This the farmer experi- 
ences to his cost ; the crop being thinner on the 
hills than in the valley ; although, from bis labor 
and expense he might otherwise expect it to de 
greater. In some places, the earth entirely wants 
this soil, its proper covering ; and what should in 
nature be the lower parts, lie naked. Sand is seen 
upon the surface of the ground in some parts of the 
country, and naked rocks upon the hills, in others. 
There ts, in these cases, no mixture of 1aould with 
the former, nor any coat of it over the latter? nei- 
ther does there grow so much as grass to cover 
them. Such land is scarcely of any value; for en- 
tire sand can only be fitted for husbandry at a great 
expense, and bare rocks not at all. 

* some parts there are beds of entire clay up to 
the surface of the ground. ‘The clay is, in this case, 
almost as barren asthe rock. But the rock is quite 
unconquerable ; nothing can make that fruitful.—- 


1 


Ds 
The other two may be brought to produce tolerable 
crops, Hf proper methods are attended to: but the 


expense ts sometimes too great for ihe produce, 
thetgeh the farmermey own the land. In a!l these 
eases the nature of the soil may be known by its 


. 


aspect on the surface. It may alev be jadged of by 


ifs common produce. Whea a farmer has exany- 
ined a piece of land by its situation and suilace, 
he is next te wbeerve its natural produce, a 

state of the cYons tpon ti. Tle may thus fo 
judgmweat of Gti ceidicon, aud of the partic! 





nature of each part; and know the qualities as 
reli as value of the soil. Where grass, corn, and 
other valuable growths look strong and healthy, it 
is a proof that the soil is either rich by nature, or 
capable. of being made so by culture, so that his 
future pains bestowed upon it will not lose their 
reward. 

The free growth of weeds is a proof of goodness 
in the eround. Care will destroy these; and the 
same fertility which supported them, will give sus- 
tenance ta the crop. Let him examine not only 
Low liable the soil is to be overrun with weeds, bu‘ 
of what nature and kind they are. As some shew 
berrenness, there are others which betoken fertility. 


Some of these wild herbs are common to mary 
« x ; greater mrt e so tar peculiar to 
certain kinds, that and quality of the 


land may be known by them. 

Cleds of rushes and jointed grass, beteken a 
poor, damp, and sour land. ‘There is the more 
certainty m this rule, because the weeds which 
grow on rich lands, are ina manner peculiar to 
them. There is no plant found in a clayey, or 
among a very stony soil, that is not also to be found 
iv such as are rich and valuable; but many weeds 
which are the natural produce of rich, and many 
which grow in the same manrer on light soils, are 
never seen either upon stony or clayey land. 

‘The evidence nature gives this way, of the 
qualities of a soil, is liable to mistake, unless heed- 
fully attended. The farmer must form his judg- 
ment, not by those weeds that grow equally on 
bad and in good soils; but if he see a plenty of 
such as grow only on good ones, he may be sure 
the land is rich. The weeds which betoken a soil 
altogether sandy are low; and those of a stony 
one, are poor and straggling. AMaANA. 
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BOSTON THEATRE. 
Who but must mourn while these are all the rage, 
The degradation of our vaunted stage. 
Stal! sapient Ma..agers new scenes produce, 
irom Cherry, Skeffington, and Mother Goose ? 
%% hile Shakspeare, Oi.way, Messenger, forgot 
On stalls must moulder, or in closcis rot / 

Lorp Brroy. 


GUY MANNERING. 

fae career of this contemptible production being now 
aimost at an end, we feel ourselves at liberty to give that 
wpinion of it, which, if expressed during its run, might 
have subjected us to the imputation of being hostile to the 
interest of the Managers, when in truth it 1s to their offi- 
cid conduct alone, that we candidly avow our hostility. 
Many may think this justification of our intentions un- 
neeessary ; yet those who are acquainted with the com- 
position of that hireling phalanx, which bas for many years 
pes, not only defended, but eulogised the present sys- 
tem of force and raree shew, will not think our caution 
useless agzinst that malice and misrepresentatian, which 
invariably accompany guilt 2nd incapacity We think it 
wot unnecessary, at the same time to declare, that we 
would make with alacrity every justifiable exertion to 
promote the interests of te Managers, were we not per- 
suaded, that every rise of their coffers is attended with 
a preportionable fall in the eharacter of the stage. To 
remedy prostitution of any description, the countenance 
ef encouragement must be denied it. Let us not nerve 
the hand which is cmployedin infusing into our dramate 
sasTatta, the ing: edients of corruption. While the thea- 
tre is crouded by the gaping expectants of something 
sew; therecerpts of the box-keeper supersede the ne- 
ecsuity ct asking for public opimean. The disease is 
thus fed by the very persons, whe complain of its vira- 
lence. I\is by such injudiecious conduct im the friends of 
the theatre, that the Drama comes at length to surrender 
its highest atwibutes; uo longer exhibiting the master 
pictures of the human mind, and these elegant yet natural 
Jelincetions of human manners, which obtained for the 
stuce the appellation of the mirror ef nature; but becom- 
} 2 natural declension, a degraded arena—a scenic 
rlaughter-house, where the noblest passions of the soul, 
Wit, and Pity, and Love with all their attributes, suffer 
«meal butchery, aad are served up by their too suc- 
eessfal i wals—Buffooncty, Lasciviousness and Caricature, 

as peace odtrings to the applaudis , 
aod box-lobby deena bs Pt Eee 
The novel cf Guy Maanering, whenee the play is taken, 
is mAquest ionably the production of a man of genius ; we 
Mey Ut genius, which, without the “ prophetic cye of 
d : 


ny, by 
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taste” which enables the possessor to proportion and ¢ 
ish an entire fabric, contents itself with the easier task of 
giving to individual parts those masterly outlines, and 
that delightful colowring, which amply atones for ‘sur- 
rounding imperfections, though they do not satisfy the 
expectations excited by partial execilencics. Such we 
conceive to be the genius displayed by the celebrated 
Scott, and such the character of his prose imitator, the 
author of Guy Mannering, who appears to possess much 
of that power of picturesque divcriptions, both of man 
and of nature, for which the Scottish poet is so justiy ex- 
tolled. The novelist likewise appears to have Pieiding 
in his eve, whose sly humour and sareastic wit are some- 
times happily imitated, though this humour often degen- 
erates into vapid v1 garity, and the wit into quaintness 
and quibble; wita tre two apparent mechanical contriv- 
ances of making a specch merely for the sake of the 
answer. * 

‘The Play is the production of Mr. Teray, one of those 

fashionable London playwrights of the day, that work 
after the most approved patterns. It is weli known, that 
the ¢reatest merit and civef humour of these gentlemen’s 
productions, consist in some happy introduction of vul- 
gar jargon, such as keep moving—sink the tailer—that your 
sor, &c. &e. The favourite exclamation in the play un- 
der consideration, is—Prodigious / a polysyllable of most 
potent charm, to which the play is indebted for all its 
humour, and much of its celebrity. Many of the inci- 
dents appear to be introduced for the sole purpose of clic- 
iting this ingenious exclamation ; for instance—a pile of 
band boxes affords Dominie Sampson (the exclusive pro- 
prietor of the aforesaid talismanic, prodigious, ) anopportu- 
nity of shewing his agility, and at the same time uttering 
the favourite ejaculation ; and the stately Mannering, the 
haughty Miss Bertram; andthe accomplished Julia are 
compelled to lend their aid in bawling a low catch, that 
Master Dominie may shew his capacity of introducing 
prodigious in verse as well as prose. Dominie Sampson is 
moreover so far favored by the author and thescene shift- 
er as to be separated, by the dropping of the curtain, front 
the rest of the dramatis persone; a fine opportunity, which 
is duly improved, of electrifying che audience with another 
prodigious. Even Meg Merrillies (whom the author certainly 
intended as some kind of a copy of the impressively 
romantie original) is here rendered ludicrously contempt- 
ible by the buffoonery of Dominic ; but Meg, having in 
the most solemn manner administered to her classical 
opponent a glass of brandy, all differences are healed by 
several amicable prodigiouses. The ladies too have their 
proportion of a favow ite amusement in the discharge of 
Sampson’s gun, and they are still further charmed by 
hearing the favourite prodigious follow the report. And 
furthermore, a certain Scotch bully called Dandie Din- 
mont, is permitted, during his intoxication, to kiss the 
bride of Mannering, evn in the hero’s presence, that 
Dominie may heal all differences by his prodigious excla- 
mation. But above all, the conclusion of. this piece pre- 
sents the most incongruous compound of tragedy, farce, 
murder and joking, that ever disgraced the stage. The 
denovement is commenced by a powerful appeal to the 
spectators’ feelings in the discharge of: a pistol, which 
gives the fatal wound to Weg  Verriliies, whose active and 
effectual usefulness in the cause of the injured Bertram, 
having recommended her to the good wishes of the audi- 
ence, the author asserts his paramount authority, by send- 
ing her out of the world; not however till her dying 
greans are tastefully intermingled with a concert of huz- 
zaing, the jokes of the Seotch buily, and the prodigious 
humour of Dominie Sampson ; and to complete all, after 
the surviving parties are blessed with happiness, and the 
consummation of all their wishes, the play concludes with 
the pertinent glee of There’e nae luck about the house ! If 
any thing can add to the contempt, which every spectator 
of taste and feeling must entertain for such a compound 
of the horrible and the ridiculous, it is the mortification 
excited on viewing the strikinz and interesting characters 
of the novel, stripped of all their charms by their scenic 
representatives. Guy Mannering degenerates. into the 
surley landlord, the honest simplicity of Dominie Sampson 
is metamorphosed into butfeonery, and the exquisite pur- 
traiture of the Gypsey,in the novel, appears in the play 
with nothing but her rags. We acknowledge that it re- 
quires more than ordinary powers to embody such a ro- 
mantic vision in a dramatic form, which after all does but 
debase a species of beings, that please only in the visions 
of the poet, or under the peneil of the painter. It was at 
least in the power of our playwright to have given his 
gypsey, a negative merit by surrounding her with bet- 
ter companions, and Jeaving the administration of brandy 
to some of her underlings. 

We cannot conclude our remarks upon this play with- 
out noticing the dexterity and unequalled talents dis- 
played by our Managers in the setting off old scenery in 
ney plays. If giving to « yt! nothing a local habitation 
and a name’ be the great ion of poetry, then the 
conductors of the theatre can e in the fiction and 
metamorphoses of their play bills, better proof of their 
eligibility to the laurel, than many of our modern versifi- 
ers ; for ustance—in the play which we have just noticed, 





we are promised in the bill with the inferior of fry? 
Mc Candlish’s Inn ; this however turns out to be an old 
cottage scene got up with the first representation of the 
Honey Moon; next wehavea boudsir ai Woodburne house, 
a Gothic window opening ona balcony, with a descent to the 
lake beneath, promised us ; and having feasted our imag- 
ination with guessing at what Mr, Worrall’s tasteful pen- 
cil will produce, our ardour is soon cooled at the sight of 
an old canvass acquaintance, with a pair of steps for the 
balcony, which have been made use of “ time out of mind,” 
for a stumbling block to scene shifters ; the descent to the 
lake beneath, it is true, is concealed behind the curtain > 
we cannot therefore, without the charge of cynical sever. 
ity, find fault withthe absence of this gratification. We 
think it unnecessary to introduce to our readers’ acquaint- 
ance the romantic forest and gypsey encampment, the pass in 
the highlands of Scotland, and a cavern near the casile of 
Derncleugh, &c. these being ali as familiar to the visitors 
of the theatre, as their 2 pe my inalmost every pluy that 
is pérfornfed, can make them. Whatever may be the 
ideas of those that write play bills, we can affirm, that 
many honest persons (who are not initiated in the myste- 
ries of the green-room) read them with the persuasion, 
that nothing but new scenery would be thus blazoned 
forth in commanding Capitals. 

We conclude with sincerely wishing, that it was in our 
power to bestow upon our dexterous play-bill poets the 
commendation so emphatically pronounced by Dr. Young ; 

I give him joy that’s awkward at a lie / 

‘ Xx. 

ap We have been requsted by the parties concerned; 

to correct the statement made in our last, concerning the 

charge for Mrs. Moore’s benefit; which we ass was 

$450. We are now assured, that but $400 were deduct- 

ed by the Managers from $370, which was the total 

amount of the receipts. Query, for the mathematical tyro » 
how much remains for Mrs. Moore ? 

—+e— 


FROM THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 
BERTRAM, or the Castle of Aldobrand. 
BY REV. BR. C. MATURIN, 


We are far from denying that this tragedy is a work of” 
very considerable merit, but we cannot acknowledge that 
it has deserved the success with which it has been re- 
ceived. All those who have seen it, have left the theatre- 
disappointed, with no other pleasing impressions than 
those left by a few vigorous efforts by Mr. Kean, who 
seemed to throw his whole soul into the part. That he 
should exert himself is not singular, since he could not 
but be flattered by the fact that the piece was written 
expressly for the display of his extraordinary powers. 
But who, on seeing the representation, takes the least 
interest in its hero’ Is he not, on the contrary, a bein 
composed of all repulsive qualities—of bad passions, o 
malignant designs—in short, of nothing that can entitle 
him to love and admiration but the firm attachment he 
displays for Imogene ? 

In the inventigp of the character of Bertram, all persons 
are aware that the reverend author is not original; it is 
in fact an adaptation to the stage of one of the heroes of 
lord Byron, who has set the fashion of liking such beings 
at a very fortunate moment for Mr. Maturin—indeed, 
without Lara or the Giaour, it is probable that Bertram 
would have never seen the light. To this circumstance 
may, we think, be ‘mainly attzibuted the run which this 
tragedy has already experienced. Holcroft’s “ Vindictive 
Man” was condemned for the one bad passion that 
appeared in the title; but now an evil taste has been 
acquired by the town, and we find a hero devoid of ev 
virtue and of every affection but one, received wi 
rapturous applause. 

Against the heroine we bring no complaint; indeed we 
should be devoid of all candour did we not allow that 
she is drawn with a as, and beauty scarcely so 
well pourtrayed since the days of our great dramatists. 
There is a delicacy in her thoughts and expressions that 
wins our hearts from the first scene, and ill prepares 
us for what is supposed to happen between the third and’ 
fourth acts. The spectators are not, we believe, in gene- 
ral aware of the gross insult there offered to morality— 
of the heinous crime of-which Imogene is made guilty, 
which destroys the charm. of untainted loveliness which 
the author at first had thrown round her character. The 
apparent ambiguity that prevails upon this point, from. 
the dark mamner in which it is handled, saved the first 
a from that indignation which assuredly it would 

ave met with from a British audience, had the offence 
been made more apparent. Yet, without the belief of 
its commission, it is impossible to account for the dread- 
ful catastrophe. 

‘These two are in fact the only characters in the 
tragedy. St. Aldobrand, the injured husband of —o 
is not seen till the third, and is killed in the fourth act,. 
and the language of the part given to him, does not ren- 
der him more prominent. ‘The scene between him and 
his wife, after the fatal meeting of the latter and B 
has rather a ludicrous than a tragical effect, from the easy 
manner in which the good man is put off by the lady 
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who receives him with the ntmost repugnanee. Clotilda 
is merely a confidant made necessa.y by the seantiness of 
the characters—a sort of talking-post, upon the French 
model, for the reception of the crome’s thoughts and 
desigus, which are, as generally happens in such ¢ases, 
communicated with as ‘little reserve as apparent motive. 
Four or five monks (among whow the prior of St. Anselm, 
the oldest and most intirm, is made to play a most active 
and courageous part,) complete the dramatis pane 

With regard to the plot, action, and conduct of the 
piece, nothing ean be more defective, tame and injud:- 
cious. We do not mean that the fable is not, as far as it 
goes, interesting, but it is much too meagre to be spun 
out into five long acts: it might really be told in half a 
page, did we wish to repeat it to our readers ; and for 
the action and conduct, they scarcely keep attention 
awake, mare especially the two last acts, where the 
whole cat yphe is as well known as the previous part 
of the play’ Ucre, however, it fortunately happens that 
Kean is able to rescue his fritnd by some very fine, and 
we may say, without meaning to enter into particulars, 
some very bad specimens of his art. What can be better 
than the silent and repentant prayer in which he is inter- 
rupted? What can be worse than the manner in which 
he delivers himself up to the knights, with the words 
“my executioners, not my conquerors.” Miss Somer- 
ville, in the general peal of whose praises we cannot 
altogether chime, was also of great service to Mr. Ma- 
turin; she had enough talent not to be ridiculous, and 
enough beauty not to be uninteresting. 

The language of. the ya areagery our almost un- 
qualified approbation as an sion of poetry in a dra- 
matic form; we could quote many beautiful passages, 
but rather of the descriptive than of the scenic kind, for 
the principal error of the author (who has acquired the 
habit frem the composition of his romances) is, that he 
makes the persons enter too much into a detail of their 
own qualities and habits, when in reality there is nothing 
of which they could be more-incompetent judges. The 
tragedy, as a whole, promises greater success on a second 
attempt. 


MISCELLANY. : 


FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. Eorrors, 
I request your insertion of a few observations in answer 
to an improper (not to say scurrillous) communication in 
ur first number ; I refer to the satire on the discourse de- 
ivered by the Rev. Mr. Holley, before the Female Asylum, 
at their anniversary.—That the reader may know what 
reliance may be placed upon that writer’s assertions, I will, 
in the onset, refer him.to the statement of the “ amount of 
the contribution,” “being $506,98cts. a muca oreaTER 
sum than was ever collected on any former anniversary.” 
He must indeed have taken a great interest in the society, 
who does not know, that repeatedly they have collected a 
sum rising $500, which sum, instead of $906,98cts. being 
a“ much greater,” we conceive as not being a “ much” 
emaller sum. To combat satire and misrepresentation 
blended is an Hurculean task; but where the feelings and 
sympathies of the community nerve the pen and hemes 
the cause, we hope that both combined will render jus- 
tice to the injured. The Rey. Divine (“the orator for 
the occasion”) we were happy to observe, chose a sub- 
ject the most interesting, and the most important, both 
as it regarded individuals and our country generally ; 
the masterly manner in which it was conducted, will be 
testified to by all who were present on the occasion. The 
« drivelling tear,” which bad so long flowed “ for the offi- 
cious and useless missionary,” we were glad to see con- 
ducted to another and more interesting channel, (for the 
children of want and ignoranee in our own country) and 
that “the me sy flush of anger’? was justly excited 
agaiost men, who spend a liberal public’s money, with- 
out effecting any and return to justify their folly 
“by publishing a book!” In conducting this argument, 
the usual eloquence of the Rev. Gentleman was most for- 
cibly displayed; the elegance and compass of his ges- 
ticulation, the critical niceties of his enunciation, and the 
elaborate graces of his rhetoric, (the ¢ ent parts of 
eloquence, which even savages adinire) lead to the convic- 
tion of every liberal and enlightened mind—that until our 
ewn useful institutions at home were built up in perfect strength, 
it would be useless to prvipe our means, in striving to 
effect an object, which requires the united and consoli- 
dated powers of the whole christian world! {t wouid be 
unjust to pass over one ent with which he enforced 
this point ;—he supposed this nation, by concent: ating her 
means to the object, to have arrived in one generation 





* (as far as human weakness will permit) at the «cme of 


perfection! He said that such an ¢ le would -have 
more influence towards ciristianising and perfecting the 
pagans and unbelievers, than it was possible for the mis- 
siouaries to effect by all the means, which our divided, 
exertions could possibly sapply ! And who will not be- 
lieve it ? Our pen is “indeed” inadequate to the task of 


dog justice to this excellent and well-timed discourse, 
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or in treating with just contempt this scif-investe! sat- 
irist! With the exception of some misrepresentations, 
the great force of the satire appears to be directed against 
the Rev. divine’s cloguenceaml ofatory. This we believe 
is the first time, when cloquenee and oratory in the sa- 
ered desk has be n pth red as a “crying sin ;” and 
indeed it has always been our belief, that it was even a 
necessary qualification, particularly for divines in this 
metropolis; and we are happy to gbserve, that such a 
“iberal ahd unshackled idea of religion” has gained an 
ascendency here, that the people generally disbelieve that 
a Jong face, a drawling tone, or 2 statue of stone, are evi- 
déaces of religionor sanctity; we were therefore highly 
gratified, that by “a skilful aplication of ovtward logic,” 
he not only satisfied a numerous and brilliant audience 
of the clearness and correctness of his views, but the 
golden keys were placed within his hands, 


“ Tle op’d the eaered source of sympathetic tears,” 


and raised a “ larger contribution” than on any “ former 
anniversary.” Vinpey. 





MONITORIAL. 


AN OLD MAN'S SOLILOQUY. 


Aas! life has ceased to have a charm! I have 
survived all my cotemporaries, in the days of my 
youth, when the warm heart delights in its friend- 
ships. ‘They in whom I found pleasure, are gone. 
They have left me desolate. 1 have survived the 
time allotted & man. I have seen avarice and am- 
bition exterpate the inhabitants of the forests ; and 
where these were, they have raised their cities, in 
which the simplicity of nature, and the sweetness 
of innocence find no dwelling. Generations have 
passed away before my eyes, but I have been.con- 
demned to survive. My children! where are they ? 
Incorporated with the dust, which is wafted at the 
will of the wind. Those they have left feel little 
tenderness for me. Those whom my wealth bribes 
to hold my swimming head, and support my tremb- 
ling steps, tell me by their looks am miserable. 
They tell me im»expreasions- more powerful than 
language—* Pitiful Sulbe ! the continuance of your 
life is but a protraction of woe. You are an awful 
monument of the wretchedness which human nature 
mayendure.” Who feelsasyimpathy for my sighs ? 
Whose heart do my groans nag to compassion ? 
I have but one wish—to forget I live; one hope— 
to hide me in the earth. 

















AMUSEMENT. 


FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLVGY. 


ON A LAWYER. 


A plaintiff thus explained his cause 
To counsel learned in the laws : 

“My bond-maid lately ran away,’ 

And in her flight was met by A, 

Who, knowing she belong’d to me 
Espous’d her to his servant B. 

The issue of this marriage, pray, 

Do, they belong to me or A /”’ 

The lawyer, true to his vocation, 

Gave sign of deepest cogitation, 
Look’d at a score of books, or near, 
Then hemm’d, and said « your case is clear. 
Those children, so beget by B 

Upen your handmaid must, you see, 
Be your’s or A’s.—Now,\this [say ; 
They can’t be your’s if they to A 
Belone—it follows then, of course, 
That if they are mot his, they’re your's. 
Therefore—by my advice— in short, 
You'll take the opinion of the court.” 





~ ST 
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A middie aged gentleman paid his addresses to 
a very young larly, but when he asked her in mav- 
riage was refused. Bay acquainted a neigh- 
bouring clergyman of his disappointment, he re- 
ceived the following laconic scriptural auswer : 
* you ask and you receive not, because you ask 
a-miss.” 
_ An unfortunate attorney, not long since, by ac- 
cident became.a little deranged, and constantly 
— teeth wherever he went; a bar-bitten 
client observing this exercise, enquired “ if law- 
yers began their future employment on earth.” 
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La ‘J 
The word rursinr, read backwards, repeatedly 
s i J 

names a liquor, that remarkably 
foml of, viz. rum ruas and when this dear de 
lightful bevera be | tit! 
igatiul beverage cannot be had, read it forwards, 
and it will shew you what they will be ver 
do, viz. murmur. 


pine peopte are 


apt tu 


Again in the word @/ass ; this is what some men 
love exceedingly, and if we use what is called the 
apothesis, or the taking away of a letter, it will 
then be what most men love, viz. a lass ; but take 
away the /, and the remainder will shew what he is 
who loves neither a glass nor a lass, viz. an ass. 
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POREIGN. 

Since our last, late aceminis have been received from 
England, France, Italy and Spain, the most important of 
which are, that the British expedition under Lord Ex. 
mouth had been successful against Algiers ; that th pirate 
ical fleet had been entirely destroyed, and the custom ob 
making christian slaves was to be immediately abolished 
that Mr. Pinckney, our Minister, had been accredited by 
Ferdinand 4th, that the subject of indemnification for 
former spoliations on our commerce, was under discissios 
and that the American squadron under Commodore ¢ 
cy, were at anchor in the bay of Naples 

Safety of the ship Lawra.—By the arrival of the schooner 
Adeline at Philadelphia, from Buenos Ayres, we have 
received the following pleasing account; that Capt. Wil. 
liam Oliver, late master of the ship Laura oi Boston, had 
arrived at Beufics Ayres, from the Cape of Good Hoe, 
which he ‘eft late in'April. Capt. O. reports that the 
Laura sailed from the Cape about the 18th of April, for 
Batavia, ship tight and staunch, and all well; Mr. Thom. 
as Brewer of this town was on board the Laura, the ship 
was cummanded by the mate, Mr. Balch 

It was reported some time since, that the Laura was lost, 





Arrived this morning, the ship Vew Galen, Capt. Sher 
burne, 42 days from London, and 39 from C Wes ; 
important news 


It 


ee 

Mr. A. Bowen of this town, has received from England, 
an original Novel, entitled “ The Mother-in-law, or M 
moira af Madam de Morville ;’ written by Maria Ann 
Burlingham, which he intends shortly to publish, With 
engravings—designs by Mr. Pennimaa. 

a 

Tuaratax.—The Managers have engaged Mr. Brarr, 
for afew nights—his first appearance will be on Monday 
Evening next; when will be performed Macklin’s celebrat. 


ed Comedy, The Man of the World; withthe musical af- 
terpiece, Of Age Tom »; and other entertainments 
———EEe — 











UARHLAGES 

In this town, Mr. Simon Eames, to Miss Jane Robinson 
—Mr. John Bawmen, to Miss Catharine Ryness—-‘fr. Ale 
pheus Gurney, to Miss Eliza Gore—Mr. ‘Thomas Waite to 
Miss Charlotte White. 

At Milton, Mr. Joseph H. Hay «ard, of this town, to Misa 
Mary M. Davenport.—At Framingham, Mr. Aaron Buttle r, 
of this town, to Miss Mehit ible rrecnwood.— At Sale In, 
Mr. Moses Stevens, to Miss S uly Beckford 

At Exeter, (N. H.) Alexander H. Everett, E iq. of this 
town, to Miss Lucretia O. Peabody. 

DEATHS. 

Tn this town, Mr. Richard Marshall, 50O—M er. Ebed Marsh. 
mate of brig Lion, aged 24 —Josephus Rayne r, Son of Mr 
Thomas Edmands, aged 4— Widow Lydia Holland, ag. 84 
— Mrs. Betsey Crombie, aged 47—Mi ;. Sarah Bilis, aged d 
—Mrs. Hannah, wife of Mr. Elisha Vose, aved 34. — 

At Dedham, Miss Catharine Abigail Kelton, aged 17.— 
At Cambridge, Mr. James Fillebrown, aged 65.—At Rox. 
bury, Mrs Susannah Weld, aged 33.—At Quincy, Capt 
Joseph N. Arnold, aged 52.—At Worcester, Miss Mary 
Drowne, late of Boston, age: 65. P 

At Lexington, (Ky.) Mr. Samuel Hunt, for many vears 
preceptor of the Latin Grammar School in this town, ared 
71.—At New-York, John T. Bainbridge, Esq. clerk of the 
Marine Cor rt, and brother to the Commodore.—-At Cort. 
landt, (N.¥ \ Capt. Caleb Keep, aged 75, a native of Masa, 
he served in he Frenen war and revolutionary army, and 

afterwards was amember f the legislature of this State — 
At Erie, (Peun.) Richard D: Timberlake, Fsq. of the U.S, 
Navy.— At Charleston, (S.C.) Dr. Josiah Flagg, Sureenn 
Dentist, formerly of Boston.~At Fayettevilie, (Nv. « ‘iy 
Calvin Weeks, a native of Boston, ared 27; his remaius 
were interred with masonic and mittt.uv honours 

At thecastie of Carraccas, near ¢ diz, the famous Ge 

Miranda.—-In France, Viscount Be nard de Marieny. 
Vice Admiral, at avery advanced age; she king bas 
granted a pension to his widow. 
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POETRY. 


(ORTGINAL.) 
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RELIGION, 


A BALM TO THE WOUNDS OF ADVERSITY. 


Ou! 1 could bear with fortune’s frown, 

With calm contentment sit me down, 
To eat my humble fare, 

Could smile at poverty’s chill pow’r, 

Contented pass the toilsome hour, 
And sing away my care. 


Could bear the scowl of adverse fate, 
And reconcile my alter’d state ; 
Nor heed the pompous glance, 
Of Pluto’s fav’rite sons who blaze, 
In splendour’s warm meridian rays, 
In-wealth’s fair sun-shine dance. 


Could ’gainst misfortune steel my mind, 


And bear affliction’s darts unkind, 
That keenly pierce my breast : 

Repel the iron hand of care, 

That stamps upon my brow despair, 
And robs my heart of rest. 


if pride, that wounding, rankling thorn, 


Did not within my bosom burn, 
And melt each firm resolve ; 
Shed on my mind its tort’ring power, 
Unfit me for each trying hour, 
In woes my heart involve. 
Pride sharpens keenly scorn’s fell dart, 
Then guides the arrow thro’ my heart, 
With dark envenomed sting ; 
And pierces deeper every wound, 


With bitter thorns bestrews the ground, 


Where flow’rs perhaps might spring. 
Oftimes when I essay to speak, 


Pride’s burning blush glows on my cheek, 


And stops my fault’ring tongue : 
Starts the big tear into my eye, 
Forces the deep and hollow sigh,— 

My heart with anguish wrung. 

If ’mong the few I call my friends, 
One to my salute coldly bends, 

Pride whispers, ’tis thy poverty : 
Haste then, away, to some dull cave, 
As dreary as the silent grave, 

There hide from all thy misery! 
But hark! a gentle voice I hear, 
Melodious accents greet my ear, 

A lovely form deecends : 

Her snowy robes fioat in the wind, 
And crowns of gold her temples bind, 
Swift to the earth she bends. .- 


Stars of bright gold her mantle deck, 
A glitt’ring cross adorns her neck ; 
Sweet flow’rets grace her hands, 


With which she strews life’s rugged roads; 


And kindly points to blest abodes, 
Where smile celestial bands. 


Seraphic fires beam in her eye, 

That glows with mild benignity, 
Each feature teems with grace : 

Calm heav’nly meditation fair, 

Speaks in each look, mdves in her air, 
Sweet smiles adorn her face. 

She speaks ; the balmly air resgunds, 

Ali Nature’s filled with dulcet sounds, 
Harmonious swells the strain : 


Through the blue vault of heaven it rings, 
Bright seraphs sweep their golden strings, 


it peals to earth again. 

Mortal ! she said, attend my lays, 

And follow me through wisdom’s ways, 
Heed not corth’s fading joys : 
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For all the pleasures smiling fair, 
Are painted bubbles, light as air, 
And treach’rdus glitt’ring toys. 
The monarch, on his throne of state, 
Flatter’d and envy’d by the great, 
For happiness still sighs ; 
Yet restless in his royal robes, 
For something ‘more his heart still throbs, 
He still expects; and’ dies! 


The peasant in his rural cot, 
~ Is more contented with his lot, € 

He tastes the purest joys : 

Retir’d from envy, care, and strife, 

Secure and peaceful glides his life, 
Whilst Heav’n his thoughts employs. 

I’m ever welcome to his breast, 

i smile, and he’s supremely blest, 

‘ I sweeten all his toils ; 

Prepare him for the blest abode, 

Where, in the bosom of his God, 
Eternal transport smiles ! 

I soften mis’ry’s sharpest dart, 

Relieve the woe-worn, wretched heart, 
And soothe th’ afflicted breast : 

Pluck the keen thorn from ev’ry care, 

Teach all resign’d their fate to bear, 
And lull their gricfs to rest. 


Then fly to me; I'll heal thy woes, 

And give thy troubled breast repose, 
A sov’reign balm impart ; 

Restore unto thy mind sweet peace, 

And bid thy wounding sorrows cease, 
I’ll soothe thy bleeding heart. 


My soul was filled with glad surprise, 
Eager I rush’d, to win the prize, 
And follow my fair guide : 

When she again the silence broke — 

Awe thrill’d my bosom as she spoke : 
Listen ; again she cried. 

If thou would’st seck relief from me, 

First thou must lean humility, 

And humbly bear my cross: 
Be meek and lowly in thy mind, 
And calmly to thy fate resign’d ; 

Count earthly joys as dross. 

I fain had spoke ; but haughty pride, 
Choak’d my repenting voice, and cried 
What ! wilt thou tamely yield, 

To wear submission’s galling chain, 

And bear the scorn of wealth’s fair train ? 
Faith whisper’d, here’s my shield ! Mona. 

CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. . 
: ——— ae 
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THE POETICAL MORALIST.....%. IZ. 
TO ELIZA, 
IN THE SICK CHAMBER OF A BROTHER. 
War starts Eliza’ *Tis the groan of him 
Who claims a sister’s fondest love, which breaks 
The awful stillness of the sadden’d hour, 
And speaks new tortures wringing his weak frame. 
Oh ! that thy ever watchful care could wrest 
Thy hapless brother fyom the tyrant rule 
Of dread disease ! then vain thou hadst not pin’d, 
Nor uselessly inhaled the nasiscous air 
Which health’s arch foe has breathed around his couch. 
Kind, tender sister ! pattern of thy sex ! 
Where now that bloom which once adorn’d thy cheek, 
And spoke the rosy goddess undisturb’d ? 
Alas ! far hence affrighted it has flown, 
To come no more within the sick man’s pale, 
Long tuy abode, a willing lingérer, 
Until the minister of fate has fix’d 
His eager eye, and threaten’d you in terms 
Too comprehensible ! you heed it not, 
But with ailection’s wand sti2 socth the pains 






You vainly strive to move : while rolls his eye 
With consciousness expressive of thy care ; 
And rests upon thee, as upon a seraph 
From the skies ! Thy goodness he appreciates, 
And on wings of gratitude, borne Heav’n-ward, 
His invocations call down rich rewards 
From mercy’s Source, who e’er delights in love ! 
So when thy languid head and aching limbs 
Shall press, resign’d, the cheerless bed of death ; 
Some hand, like thine, shall give its ready aid 
T’ alleviate the tortures which oppress, 
And pour the cordial anodyne for thee! 
Some friend belov’d, replete with feeling’s glow, 
Shall chase all doubts—all gloomy fears away, 
And shed Heav’n’s consolation on thy soul ! » 
ote 
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LINES 
ON THYPRISON WALL WHERE SAVAGE THE POET DIED. 


Here Savage linger’d long, and here expired 

The mean, the proud, the censur’d, the admired. 

If wand’ring o’er misfortune’s sad retreat, 

Stranger! these lines arrest thy passing fect ; 

And recollection urge the deed of shame, 

Which tarnish’d once an unblest poet’s fame, 

Judge not another till thyself art free, 

And hear the gentle voice of charity. 

No friend receiv’d him, and no mother’s care 

Shielded his infantinnocence with pray’r ; 

No father’s guardian hand his youth maintain’d, 

Call’d forth his virtues, or from vice restrain’d. 

Reader! had’st thou been thus by fate consign’d, 

And cast upon the mercy of mankind, 

Through the wide world, like Savage fore’d to stray, 

And find like him in life one stormy day, ; 

Objects less noble might thy soul have fir’d, 

To deeper crimes thine orphan breast aspir’d ; 

Whilst pouring o’er another’s mad career, 

Drop for thyself one penitential tear; 

Though prais’d by friends, and nurs’d in innocence, 

How oft has folly wrong’d thy better sense ; 

But if some virtue in thy breast there be, 

Ask if it sprang from circumstance or thee; 

And ever in thy heart this precept bear, 

When thine own conscience smites, a wayward brother 
spare. c. 


—_— 


(SELECTED. ) 
DEATH THE UNIVERSAL LOT, 
The bath, obsequious beauty’s smile, 
Wine, fragrance, music’s heavenly breath, 
Can but our hastening hours beguile, 
Ind slope the puth that leads to death, 


eee | 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. : 


To the observations of « correspondent, (who has kind- 
ly fayoured us with some elegant selections, (which we 
hope will be continued,) upon our anecdote department, 
we would reply that, in a paper like ours, where tastes 
of every description are to be gratited, the wishes of Edi- 
tors cannot always be consulted. ‘That which may be 
considered as elegant by some, may be pronounced dull 
by others; while what is hacknied to a few may be nov- 
eity to many. Wecan at least promise that wit, humour 
and decency shall recommend our selections. The Biog- 
raphy of Patkul—Revice of Dr. Mayo’e New System of My- 
thology-—2 Fair Dealer—History of the Stage, and Lines on 
an indian Goid Coin, shall appear in our next. 

We are happyto observe the union of Piety and Poet 
in the effusions of the admaved Mera ; nor shall we permit 
a few inaccuracies of metaphor to lessen our admiration. 
We shall ever prefer the errors of a creative fancy and a 
glowing imagination to that barren correctness which 


constitutes the solitary merit of Dulness and Pedantry. 
in man ert Bentler detent? be 


emo mad EVERY SATURDAY, 

BY TILESTON & PARMENTER, 
Rogers’. Buildings........ Congress-street, 
(Entrance Nos. 4 and 11.) 

Price $2,50 per annun—iwif payable im advance. 





